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ings, in whatever stations ot lite, as « reatures formed | which now stood, in marked on cters, before him; 


SERIES OF ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


______| by the same God, and entitled to kindness and sym 
mune NE , pathy, to love goodness, for its own sake, and to re 
MAN VICISSITUDES. vere sacred things with holy reverence ; and, above 
Henry Sr. Cxarr was the only son of a respect- | all, she impressed on his mind the necessity of de- 
able merchant of this city, and it 1s probable the care) pending on heaven for support in every good reso- 
bestowed on his education, and the early lessons of |ytion, and for assistance through the mazes and 
piety which he imbibed from his mother, owed their, temptations of this world. 
source to this circumstance, for, of a numerous fa~ Henry loved his mother with enthusiastic fond- 
mily of fine children, he alone survived, to inherit’ ness, he treasured up her instructions in his heart, 
their love, and to bles» them by the endearments of) and, in after years, when he became sensible of the 
his infancy. Mrs. St. Clair had been a beautiful) yalue of such a parent, he always ascribed to her 
and engaging girl, and at the time of her marriage) care all that was estimable in his character. 
was as wild as the deer of her native mountains, as/ Mr. St. Clair’s business had been on an extensive 
innocent and as thoughtless too; but united to the; scale, but his domestic troubles had, for some time 
man of her choice, he whom her heart acknowledg-| back, unfitted him for inspecting his concerns so 
ed as dearer than all the world beside, and respect-| narrowly as he was wont—large speculations had 
ing the soundness of his judgment as much as eg been made in the cotton market without answering 
reverenced the integrity of his character, her man-| the hopes held out, yet it was not thought the credit 
ners gradually received a tone from his; and four) of the house would be affected by the deficiency ; 
years after their union, it was difficult to decide but a train of unfavourable circumstances which no 
whether she was most lovely in her days of unre-/ joresight could prevent, and no prudence avert, 
strained playfulness, or now that the dignity of the) jomed to the failure of a great commercial house in 
wife and mother liad blended itself in her character./ England, completed their ruin, and in less than six 
Years of happiness rolled on, and all that was bril-|/ months trom the time they began to totter, Mr. St. 


liant, and beautiful, and bright, seemed combined to | Clair was on the list of bankrupts. This last shock | 


make their lot enviable ; but the cup of their felicity |} was too much for the weakened spirits of the hus- 
was nearly drained, and they who had drank so! band, and the father gave way under this accumu- 
largely of its intoxicating ingredients were about to) Jation of affliction, and he retused to be comforted, 
sustain a reverse of fortune, and by the mysterious 
decrees of heaven, were to suffer that, which of all 
the inflictions from above best serves to wean us) 
from a world which, in spite of its defilements, we) 
love too well. 

At the time this tale commences, Mr and Mrs.} 
St. Clair had followed their last child (save Henry) 
to the house appointed for all living; one by one, | 
had been torn from them, in quick succession, and 
the blows had been so repeated, and so heavy, that. 
they benumbed, from their very intensity. This last 
had been sudden, and the sweet flower which had 
been so early gathered from its earthly bed, to re- 
pose in permanence and purity in its brighter home, 
had been the delight of her parents’ house, and they 
felt that she was gone from them before their suf- 
fering hearts would acknowledge that she was about 
being called away for ever. But she was gone— 
and the mother, when she turned from the grave of 
her youngest darling, sought for comfort and conso- 
lation in the one that heaven, in its mercy, had yet 
spared to her. There is that in every true woman’s 
heart, which will extract some sweet from the bit- 
ter which surrounds her, some prop on which to 
lean, when every stay seems withdrawn, and so it 
was in the present case. Mrs. St. Clair looked to 
the hand which had afflicted her, and traced, in her 
severe correction, the rod of a merciful Father, who 
was breaking, one by one, the ties which bound her 
to the world, and preparing her for a happier state 
of existence. 

Henry, at this period, was a fine, intelligent youth, 
the pride of his father’s heart, the solace of his mo- 
ther’s hours; she instilled into his young mind that 
love of truth, for which all great men are eminent; 
every disposition to selfishness was checked by her 
example, and every generous act encouraged by her 
applause ; She taught him to consider his felow be-! 


sic to his ears, and whose attentions and endear- 
ments were redoubled, to rouse her husband trom 
the torpor of despair. Even Henry solicited in vain, 
in vain he represented that all was not lost while 
his health was preserved and talents could be ap- 
preciated ; but he spoke to the ear of one who had 
sought this world’s wealth, and had found, hke ma- 
ny others, in the act of seizing it, that the bubble 
had burst, and left nothing in its stead but an empty 
void. The mother and the son implored in vain—all 
that was conceded was to call a meeting of the cre- 
ditors, and to give into their hands the whole of his 
remaining property—this act of inherent justice ar- 
ranged, Mr. St. Clair relapsed into a melancholy, 
which no attentions could alleviate, no reasoning 
overcome, and his wife and son were doomed to see 
him falling a victim to grief and a premature grave. 

It was now that the mother ot Henry reaped the 
reward of her exertions, in seeing her son’s charac- 
ter developing itself in the full display of moral rec- 
titude. From the time he could reflect, or think, 
his hopes, his wishes, his propensities, bad all point- 
ed to the ministry—but he who overrules the desti- 
nies of man, saw fit to place him in a different 
sphere of action, and “ amidst the throng, the shock, 
the hum of men,’’ to put to the test those principles, 
which it had been the labour of years to plant on a 
solid foundation, 


first necessary step to be taken ; the next considera- 
tion, how he should employ his time and talents, so 





| even by that voice whose tones had ever been mu- | 


as ultimately to benefit his parents ; and with that) 
thought came the sinking of heart, which all expe-| 
rience, when cherished hopes, and proud and beau- || nature was over, and calmer feelings had taken their 
tiful visions, are torn at once from the veiled eyes— jj place, they endeavoured to be resigned to this stroke 
but he roused himself from the contemplation of) of fate; and it was well for them that they had not 
what he might have been, to a view of those duties left their lesson to learn at this late hour. An habi- 


jand resolving to seek immediate employ, for the 
|means of benefitting his parents, he sallied jorth in 
lsearch of a situation. His plans were soon formed, 
|tor the youthful heart beats high with hope, and is 
jalways fruitful in expedients. He directed his steps 
ito one ot his father’s most valued trends, and, with 
)a firmness and composure, which an hour before he 
|did not think he possessed, he stated his plans, and 
asked for advice and assistance, in this most mo- 
|mentous undertaking of his life. 

| The gentleman to whom he addressed himself was 
one of those rare characters—a triend in need. He 
could well appreciate the feelings of one who had 
heen brought up in high hopes and blissful antici- 
pations, and had them thus early crushed and blight- 
ed ; yet he knew that the hour of adversity is gene- 
rally the touch-stone of the character, and, in the 
present instance, he was willing that its uses should 
prove to Henry the extent of his powers and mental 


| resources, 


| It was Henry’s wish to procure a situation as su- 
| percargo to one of the West-India islands, and by 
some speculation, that offered a good profit, to en- 
deavour to repair the fallen fortunes of his house, 
Mr. Newcomb willingly seconded a plan that held 
out so favourable a prospect for adventure, and en- 
gaged to procure a situation for him in a vessel 
bound for Jamaica. 

With a heart lightened of its load, in the near 
| prospect of usefulness, he returned home, and found 
his father seriously ill, and taking his seat at the 
bedside, he endeavoured to brace up his mind to 
meet the event of his decease, which he now saw 
would shortly take place, with the fortitude which 
his situation demanded. He prevailed on his mo- 
ther to retire to rest, and the attendant which re- 
mained had sunk into slumber—all was quiet, and 
Henry was left to his own sad reflections. He 
looked at his parent’s pale tace, and marked the 
heavy and oppressed breathing, which is the attend- 
ant on death; it was the first time it had met his 
| gaze, and now under what afflicting circumstances! 
He felt that it was indeed an awtul thing to pass 
| from time into eternity; the events of the last year 
|passed in review before him, how much had oc- 
| curred in that time—he pressed his hand on his beat- 
ing temples, and mentally prayed, that he might be 


|| Sustained in this hour of sternest trial; all the past 


|flashed through bis memory; the future was veiled 
,in darkness ; the present was an awful reality; and 
| while he implored that bis petitions might not as- 
jsume the language of complaint, nor his sorrows the 
'character of despairx ; he felt the conviction that life 
lis at best but a joyless inheritance, the ordeal through 
which we must go to fit us for a happier state of ex- 


istence. That night Mr. St. Clair’s soul passed from 


\ time into the hands of his Maker, and the morning 
Heury’s immediate removal from college was the | dawned on the disconsolate son and isolated widow, 
|now clinging to each other, doubly endeared by 
| their mutual bereavement. 


The last duties were paid to the remains of him 
so dear to their hearts; and after the first burst of 
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tual submission to the Divine Will is the best com- 
forter, under every trial that can befall us. 


trust to time and good resolutions to allay the tumult 
of his heart, which at the time they were formed, 


A few mornings after the funeral, as Henry and was breaking almost with agony. 


his mother were sitting alone together, the former 
thought, now would be a fit time to announce his 
intention to his parent of leaving her, which here- 
tofore he had net done, from his knowledge of her 
unwillingness to part with him, when she com- 
menced the conversation, by asking if he had yet 
heard any thing from Clara de Rosier. 

The blood mounted to the cheeks of Henry, and 
the question so unexpectedly asked, on a subject 
that thrilled to his soul, rendered him unable, fora 
moment, to reply. His mother saw the conflict, 
and, after a pause, continued, ‘‘ I am sorry to see 
you thus affected, I had hoped the struggle with 
yourself would not have been as great as I now see 
it is, but in the event of Clara’s holding to her en- 
gagement, will you consider it as binding ?” 

** No, my dearest mother, I will not involve the 
woman I love in my difficulties. I would not, for 
worlds, take from her those indulgences she has 
been accustomed to, nor will I throw myself on ber 
generosity, a bankrupt in all but my affection. I 
believe,” he added, “ that it will be the truest wis- 
dom in me to forget that bright and beautiful vision 
which has, for so long a time, given such a charm 
to my existence, that all ills seemed light while pos- 
sessing her affection. I will be all yours, my dear 
mother, and endeavour to repay, in some measure, 
the care and tenderness you bestowed on my in- 
fancy.” 

This was said with all the fervour of a good re- 
solve, and the high and lofty feeling of enthusiasm, 
but when he retired to the solitude of his chamber, 
and the silence of his thoughts, he found how easy 
is theory—how difficult practice. 

Clara de Rosier had been the favourite playmate 
of his infancy ; the companion of his boyhood ; their 
affections had grown with their growth, and 
strengthened with their strength. With the full ap- 
probatian of both their families, they had indulged 
in the fulness of gratified affection, and were only 
waiting the completion of Clara’s seventeenth year 
to be united, when the dark cloud of sorrow over- 
shadowed the brightness of their prospects, and put 
a stop to the intimacy which had commenced un- 
der such favourable auspices. 

The father of Clara was a mai of the world; he 
loved his daughter, or rati.er Le dignified his feel- 
ings by that name—he wished her to make a splen- 
did establishment in life, or at least a suitable one 
to the fortune he intended she should possess; and, 
at the time he gave his sanction to Henry’s ad- 
dresses, he felt happy in believing his daughter’s 
affections so well seconded his own views. At the 
news of the failure, this man of cool calculation 
found himself completely at a stand—he had so 
openly pledged himself that he knew not how to 
withdraw, without suffering an imputation that he 
did not willingly care to incur. But his mind was 
made up on the subject, that his child should not 
become the wife of a ruined man; and, from his 
knowledge of Henry’s character, he thought it would 
not be a difficult matter to throw out some insinua- 
tion, which his high spirit would not tamely brook, 
and thus, by drawing him into a quarrel, have a fair 
pretext for breaking off the engagement. 

St. Clair, from the first, had felt that more than 
fortune was lost to him—he deemed it now his im- 
perative duty to sacrifice his hopes and wishes re- 
specting Clara, and to exert every talent for his mo- 
ther’s benefit. He too well knew the character of 
Mr de Rosier, to suppose he would give his daugh- 
ter to one who possessed nothing that in his mind 
constituted excellence; but he resolved, atall events, 


Of Clara’s behaviour he could form no definite 
idea; she had been an indulged, without being a 
spoiled child ; and hence, he had much to hope from 
her firmness, but determining, at all hazards, that 
the renunciation should come from himseif, he pre- 
pared to visit her for that purpose. The first per- 
son he encountered was Mr. de Rosier, and his al- 
tered manner did not escape the penetrating eye of 
Henry. 

* Will you walk in this room, St. Clair,” I wish 
to speak with you before you see my daughter?” 

Henry obeyed, but his heart swelled with the 
proud consciousness that he was about to make the 
proposal, which this man would have extorted. A 
silence ensued, which the younger would not be 
the first to break, from respect. A different feeling 
actuated the elder—he stood for a moment looking 
on the noble port and lofty bearing of the being be- 
fore him, on whose fine features were impressed a 
character on which God had set his seal. The calm, 
and dignified appearance of Henry, made this man 
of the world shrink into his own littleness, and, for 
a moment, he felt 





—————"* How awful goodness is, 
* Virtue,in her own form, how lovely.” 


But the next, avarice and ambition were al! predo- 
minant—and he began by saying, how much he 
regretted that Mr. St. Clair had suffered his busi- 
ness to get into such a disordered state, as ultimate 
ly to cause the failure, and threw out some severe 
insinuations against the integrity of his character; 
thus endeavouring to shift from his own vacillating 
conduct the charges which his conscience attached 
to his own. 

Any thing but this Henry was prepared for—any 
thing but this he could have borne—the stigma on 
his father’s conduct he resented with manly spirit, 
and in strong and forcible language répelled the in- | 
sult, thus indirectly conveyed to himself; at the 
same time he stated his willingness to leave Miss 
de Rosier free from her engagements, and to ze- 
lease her as far as he was concerned, from the obli- 
gations which had been contracted by the consent 
of all the parties, only stipulating that he was to 
convey this resolution to her himself. 

How hard it is to torgive those we have injured. 
Mr. de Rosier knew that Henry had suffered wrong 
fully, and his anger rose on the reflection, not at 
himself, but at the victim who stood before him, 
severe in conscious integrity ; while he was plant- 
ing, in his own bosom, the seeds of the worm that 
** dieth not, and the fire that is not quenched.”” One 
act of wrong generally begets another, and there 
never was a better maxim than the one which warns 
us to ‘‘ resist beginnings.” If he had not quenched 
the spirit, in the first instance, by listening to the 
sordid dictates of avarice, he would not have been 
guilty of a positive act of injustice ; he would not 
have tried to crush those feelings and affections 
which had been fostered by his own sanction, and 
which are the unalienable right of our nature, or 
have fixed in the heart of his child the conflict of 
contending passions, between her duty and her af- 
fection. 

He now ordered Henry from his presence, forbid 


' him the house, and all intercourse with his daugh- 


ter; and, finally, swore never to consent to their 
union. 

Henry remained firm in his purpose of seeing 
Clara, and stated his determination to do so, if it 
were only for a moment, but this was refused, and 
then he was threatened with being turned out by 
force. 

It required all Henry’s habitual self-command 


to leave Clara free from her engagements, and to) to keep his temper at this second insult—but Clara’s. 


pleading, look, and all that she would suffer, pre- 


sented itself to his imagination, and like his guar 


dian angel, prevented a rashness, which might have 

been of such fatal consequences. With his mind 
heated from the agitating occurrences of the morn- 
ing, he left the house, and before he well knew 
where he was, he found himself on the Battery, the 
scene of his early joys, the spot, of all others, dear 
to his recollection. Here he had walked by the 
side of her, who now appeared to have passed away 
asa dream, and left nothing but the waking cer- 
tainty that it had fled. And is all this real? he asked 
himself. Has some talisman passed over me, and 
hid my identity ?’—am I different from what I ever 
was '—or has wealth given me an importance 

which, without it, I did not possess? These thoughts 
passed rapidly through his mind, and he felt as if he 
could despise the cause which had arrayed him in 
such false colouring, from so adventitious a circum- 
stance But truer, juster feelings, soon gained their 
ascendancy, and, resolving to see Clara, and hear 
her determination from her own lips, he returned 
home, and addressed her, begging a personal inter- 
view. This letter, with many others, were returned 
unopened, and he readily conjectured that she 
knew nothing of the circumstance; but, perhaps, at 
the very time was suffering from the harshness of 
her parent. He tried to gain admittance to the house, 
but was denied ; and at length he learned that Clara 
had been sent into the country, but he could not 
find out where, nor gain any clue to the rout she 
had taken. Thus kept in suspense, his mind on the 
rack of doubt and uncertainty, it was impossible to 
hide from the eye of affection what was passing 
within, and his mother learned, with sorrow, though 
without surprise, of the behaviour of Mr. de Rosier. 
She exerted herself to calm the mind of her son, by 
fixing his attentions to the excellences of Clara’s 
disposition, which she trusted, in time, would over- 
come the sternness of her tather’s temper. This was 
an enticing theme, and Henry was yielding to the 
force of his mother’s arguments, when the event of 
his father’s death roused him from the contempla- 
tion of his own sorrows, to anew and awakening 
source of solicitude. 

The time was now nearly approaching, when he 
was to leave his native country, and embark on the 
perilous ocean of life; but to leave here, without 
any tidings of her so dear to him, was more than he 
could bear to think of. With a restlessness which 
always attends the unhappy. he flew from place to 
place, and the evening of an uncommonly fine day, 
found him at his usual place on the Battery, whithe: 
he had gone to indulge his solitary feelings, and to 
school his heart into submission. The beauty of the 
hour had attracted a more than common number to 
this favourite promenade ; but the crowd passed on 
unheeded, and unnoticed. Henry’s ideas were of s: 
abstracted a nature, that he went on with a heavy 
heart and quickened pace. Turning one of the au- 
gles, he suddenly brushed against a gentleman, and, 
with instinctive politeness, turned to apologize, 
when he recognised one of his old college compa- 
nions. Ina moment their arms were locked in eac|: 
other; and, after mutual inquiries and kind condole 
ments had passed, Henry asked his friend where he 
had last journeyed from? Milton, was the reply, 
and, by-the-by, St. Clair, I saw your old favourite, 
Miss de Rosier, there, Some odd story was going 
the rounds, of her father’s confining her there, on 
account of a partiality she entertains for some lucky 
fellow or other. I used to think some years ago she 


and you suited each other—but these girls are so 
fickle. 

Henry did not evade the charge, but frankly tel!- 
ing Ainslie how matters stood, received his assur 
ance that as he was entirely at leasure, he would 
convey eny letter or message to and from Clara her, 
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self. if it would in any way conduce to their com-| 
fort. In trusting Edward Ainslie, Henry knew he 
was perfectly safe: and after reasoning on the mat- 
ter, concluded it would be better than if he went 
himself, as her father was there, watching with Ar- 
gus eyes, all attempts at communication between 
them, and as he did not know ot his intimacy with 
Edward, he was not so liable to be suspected. To 
him, therefore, he entrusted his commission, and in 
the course of a few days received an answer, which 
breathed all of woman’s tenderness, blended with 
that high and holy teeling of resignation which she 
does not always possess. She intreated him to bend, 
under the pressure of their present circumstances— 
to trust to happier days for the consummation of 
their vows, and to confide in her fidelity to him. In 
conclusion, she said, that though her first duty was 
obedience to the will of her father, yet, in point of 
her attachment to him, she considered it as binding 
as ever, and should always cherish it as one of her 
moral obligations ; and she did not conceive that she 
was infringing on any principle of right by so do- 
ing—yet she would not disobey her father, by either 
writing after this time or seeing Henry against his 
positive commands, thus preserving the mean, be- 
tween the duty she owed to her parent and that 
which was due to herself. 

This letter did much towards restoring Henry’s 
peace of mind, and he now prepared to launch forth 
into life, on a different element and a distinct sphere 
from the hopes he had formed at his first com-| 


mencement. 

To tollow him through ail his travels, his trials, 
and temptations, would be far beyond the limit of | 
this narrative, however pleasing it might be to the} 
writer, or to the reader. Instruction it might con- | 
vey, by showing that whatever trials we have to) 
encounter, a firm trust in the arm of Omnipoience| 
is the surest antidote and the safest shield ; and that) 
he who goes forth under the smile of heaven, bears 
about a charmed life, which no earthly power can 
injure, no enemies can overcome. 

Henry returned after two years’ absence, and was 
pressed to his mother’s bosom with those feelings 
which only mothers so circumstanced can compre- 
hend. In his childhood he had been her delight; 
and now, in his manhood, he was her prop and stay. 
She looked at him with gratetul feelings and chast- 
ened joy, both thankful to heaven for past and pre- 
sent mercies. Henry had much to hear, though he 
had, at stated intervals, learned from his mother the 
events that had transpired in his absence. Clara 
de Rosier lived much in the country; her praises 
were on every tongue, for the mild and patient fur- 
bearance which she had opposed to her father’s 
harshness ; and at this period she was attending him 
with the affectionate assiduity of a child that had 
never known auglit but kindness, exemplitying, by 
her conduct, that she could practice what she pro- 
fessed. She had bad many wealthy suitors, many 
splendid fortunes were offered for her disposal, but 
true to her first impressions, she resisted all allure- 
ments, in whatever way they presented themselves ; 
and Henry had the happiness of hearing that his 
mother’s lonely hours, and couch of sickness, had 
been soothed and attended by her so justly estuna- 
ble in his eyes, and dear to hisheart. His business 
lad been favourable beyond his expectations, and 
hope once more in fatry visions played round his 
pillow, and awakened every chord of thankfulness 
within his bosom. He commenced business in the 

ommussion line, which, as it required uo great capi- 
tal, he was enabled to do; and by strict attention t 
his correspondents, and a scrupulous adlierence to 
his word, be tound in a short time that he was in 
the way of making a rapid fortune, which, at that 


period, was much easier than at present 


It was at this time, that he very unexpectedly 
‘received a summons to attend the death-bed of the 
man who had so injured his peace. Oh whata les- 
son does this monitor teach us! All distinctions 
vanish—all degrees are levelled—all jarring pas- 
sions must cease at his approach, when every thing 
to which we have clung in the idolatry of the heart 
is about being snatched from our grasp by his ruth- 
less hand, what then avails that wealth which the 
world so highly covets, it we have failed to se- 


‘cure the love of Him, who died that we might live! 


A striking instance of this truth now lay before the 
eyes of all around , and who that has experienced a 
similar scene, but must exclaim, with the prophet, 
* Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his.” Mr. De Rosier bad aceumu- 
lated wealth on wealth, yet it bad failed to satisfy 
him. Atthis moment he would have given it all to 
have procured that conscious feeling of satisfection 
which the remembrance of one pure action would 
have brought with it: but it was now too late; the 
sands of his life were running low. All the repara- 
tion in his power he now desired to make: and call- 
ing Henry to his bed-side, he begged forgiveness of 
him and his daughter, and expressed a wish to see 
them united; but in vain: that which was withheld 
in life, was not granted in this heur of delay, and in 
a short time he breathed his last in the supporting 
arms of the two beings whom he had so impotently 
attempted to separate, 

One year elapsed, when Clara became the wife of 
Henry ; and often, in after times, when talking over 
the events of that season of adversity, they would 
both acknowledge that it was in mercy they had been 
afflicted. 
and things, and gave a lustre and firmness to their 
character which otherwise they might not have pos- 
sessed. The mother of Henry dwelt beneath the 
roof of her son, and her declining years were irra- 
diated by the reflection of those virtues which it had 
been the labour of her life to plant on a solid foun- 


It taught them a truer estimate of men 


dation. 

Here we must take leave of them. To say they 
had ne sorrows would be to exempt them above the 
lot of mortals; but they bad none to which religion 
did not offer a balm, or heaven a friend; and in the 
cultivation of their minds, they took care to instil 
those principles which are the best and surest key- 


stone in the whole arch of morality. u 





THE GLEANER. 





A Stoic, swelling with the proud consciousness of his own 


| worth, took a solitary walk ; and straying among the groves of 


he sat down between an Olive and a Pine tree 


His attention was soon excited by a murmur which be heard 


Academus, 
among the leaves. The whispers mcreased ; and listening at- 
tentively, he heard the Pine say to the Olive as foliows:— 
‘* Poor tree ' | pity thee ; thou now spreadest thy green leaves, 
and exultest in all the pride of youth and spring ; but how soon 
will thy beauty be tarnished! The truit which thou exhaust- 
est thyselito bear, shall hardly be shaken from thy boughs be- 
fore thou shalt grow dry and withered ; thy green veins, now 
so full of juice, shall be frozen; naked and bare, thou wilt 
stane exposed to all the storms of winter, whilst my firmer leat 
Unch myerble 


shall resist the change of the seasons is my 


motto 
‘mue equally green and vigorous as | am at present 


fi—** fy 


, and through the various vicissitudes of the vear L shal 
co 
The Olive, with a graceful wave of her boughs, repliec 
su 
leaves will keep that sullen and g 


e thou wilt always continue as thou art at present i 
wmy green in which they 


are noW arrayea, and the sufl regularity ot thy branches w)!j 


not yreld to those storms which will bow down many of the 
iveble tenants of the grove. Yet | wish not to be like thee 
I rejoice when nature rejoices ; and whea | am desotate, na- 
ture mourns with me I fully enj y pleasure tu tts season, and 
I aw contented to be su yect to the u fluences of those seasons 


’ risl 


nature by which | flouri 


Wien te 


my branches 


and that economy ol 


spring approaches, | feel the kindly warmth ; 
swel] with young buds, and inv leaves untold ; crowds of sit 


|| ral’s lady, and on entering the citadel, 


ral's cow, and no one els« 
| 


ing birds, which never visit thy noxious shade, sport on my 
boughs ; my fruit is offered to the gods, and rejorwees men ; and 
when the decay of nature approaches, | shed my leaves over 
the funeral of the falling vear, and am well contented not to 
stand a single exemption to the mournful desolation I see every 
where around me."" The Pine was unable to frame a reply; 
and the philosopher turned away his steps, rebuked and 


humbled. 





Phe following is given, in an English periodical publica 
tion, as an original anecdote of Shakspeare :—It is well kuown 
that Queen Elizabeth was a great admirer of our immortal 
Shakspeare, and used frequently (as was the custom with peo 
ple of great rank in those days) to appear upon the stage be 
scenes while 
Shak 
ot 


while 


fore the audience, and to sit delighted bebind Ul 
the plays of our bard were performed. One evening, 


speare performed the part of a king: the audience knew 


her majesty being in the house. She crossed the stage 
Shakspeare was periorming, and on receiving the accustomed 
greeting trom the audience, moved politely to the poet; but he 


When 


eye, and moved again, but still he would not throw off his cha- 


did not notice u' behind the scenes, she caught his 


racter to notice ber: this made her majesty to think of some 
means to know whether he would not depart from the dignity 
Accordingly, when he 


of his character while on the stage 
was about to make his exit, she stepped betore h.a, dropped 
her glove, and re-crossed the stage, which Shakspeare noue- 


ing, took up, with these words, so immediately alter faisaing 


his speech, that they seemed as if belonging to it 


* And though now bent on this Ate’ embassy, 
“ Vetstoop we to take up our cous: 


a's glove 


He then walked off the stage, and presented the glove to the 
queen, who was highly ple ased with his behaviour, and com 


plimenied him on his propriety 





Dy Perey was once unexpectedly catled upon to pre wh a 
charity sermon, aad Bot baving time to prepare, eugralted 
nearly the whole «of one of Johnson's I » that happened to 


The discs 


rity insisted upon the 


be to the purpose, into his discourse urse was much 


admired, and the governors of the « 


earnestly intreated Mr 


He con- 


" 
al 


publication of it In this dilemma, he 


Cradock to call on Johnson and state tue particulars 


t 


sented, and endeavoured to introduce the subject with due 


solemnity ; but Johuson was highly diverted with the recital, 


and laughing, said, “ Pray, sir, give 1y respects to Dr. Per 


cy, and tell him I desire he will do whetever he pleases in re 


gard to my Jdler ; it is entirely at his service 





A geveral officer commanding at Plymouth, some few years 


rave strict orders to the sentry at the citadel, that 


Since, once 


no one except the gevera:s cow should pass over the grass 
While the order was in force, lady D. called to visit the gene 
was, as usual, about 
when, to her great sur 


who said, “ You can't 


to take the short cut across the grass 
prise, she was ordered off by the sentry, 


pass there * Not pass here ?"’ said her ladyship, *' perhaps 


you don't know who lam “| newher know ner care who 


you are,” said the soldier ; ** but I know you are not the gene- 


can pass there.” 





A countryman travelling in the Highlands this winter, whea 
the snow was drifted so as to be level with the roofs of some 
of the cottages, actually stepped ina chimney top, and fell 
souse into the heart of a large peat-fire. Confounded by this 
sudden transition, and perceiving nothing but fire about him, 
he thought he had got into the infernal regions, The terrified 
inmates pulled him out of the fire, much frightened and a good 
deal scorched. 





A young lady, residing at Bromley, lateiy sent a servant to 
a circulating library at Stratford, to procure Hog's Tales 
The servant by the way forgot the name of the book, and wes 
greatly perplexed what to do; but, after some cogitation, 
thought she had hit it, and asked for Pig's tails. The man of 
books started, and said she had mistaken the place—she must 
go to the pork shop, next door 





The insolvencies of Pearman, Sapio, and C. Dibdin, * m 
sic sellers,’’ are said to have arisen not from want of notes, but 
from iwability to keep time 





it os the bad stamina of the mind 
mce a 


Foppery is never cured ; 
which, like of the body, are never rectified ; 
coxcomb and always a coxcomb. 


those 





A little man observed that he bad two negative qualifica 
tions—which were, that he never lay long in bed, or wanted 
a great coat 
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= er 


ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. ‘something, both about himself and writings, so dif- | putting me in a way to reduce my losses, lam caged 

= ferent from the common style, that I cannot resist here likea felon, and denied the common comforts 

MR. THOMAS QUINCE. the temptation to dwell a moment upon this subject. jof life. Isthis freedom? Is this justice? ‘Where 

Dear Sin—Very early in life | made ita rule ne- | You will find many of his opinions out of the genr- | are those men whom we have appointed to pre- 
ver to avoid any one who was able to instruct me. Tal track, and some may consider them daring, or serve the balance of justice—to protect the weak 


I soon discovered that this merit extended overeve- even dangerous. But I do notthink so. I will al- || *Batnst the strong, and to guard against the evils 
ry individual of the human race, and my friendship Ways advocate a free investigation of every subject, | which may befall us as free citizens of the United 


consequently embraces almost all who offer. I have the truth of which is in sny way important to man, | States?” 

therefore a vast number of acquaintances of every and have little faith in any thing which every sensi- | Alas, poor sufferer! You complain invain. The 
description. They address me with easy familiar- ble man, after having viewed it with impartiality | legislators are busied about their own interests. 
ity, and make me the depository of innumerable and attention, pronounces to be incorrect. ‘The very | Weak, obscure, broken-hearted wretch, what is 
secrets. I am frequently attacked by two or three foundation of our constitution—the very soul of the | the happiness of such a one as you, or of a thousand 
at once, and patiently listen to their exclamations Dation is freedom. Without it the mighty mass jsuch as you, to the great hopes, the deep-laid 
against the cruelty of the world, and the fickleness which now moves and lives in wholesome enjoy- ||schemes, the cunning intrigues, and the golden 
of fortune. You cannot imagine what sources of ment, would be but a dead body floating down the dreams of ambition which occupy the imaginations 
information are thus opened tome. That the world Stream of time, and daily tending to a state of cor-| of your masters. Cry to the cold stone walls—to 
is a stage is a hacknied proverb, and these are the Tuption. This freedom extends over mind as well | the dreary and unfurnished chamber, and they will 
men who admit me behind the scenes. The rich, 8 body. The liberty of conscience and the free | listen to your prayer as soon as those whom youhave 
the renowned, and the beautiful who occupy the |dom of the press are dear gifts to every true Ame appointed to rule over you. Your voice is drowned 
boxes, and behold the great drama, themselves safe | rican, which he will surrender only with his heart’s|/in the sounds of pleasure which echo without. 
from its operations, amid the fascination of music |blood. Besides, in this pure atmosphere which free| Vainly do you creep to your iron grate, and wist- 
and the dazzle of light, are deceived by the cheat- inquiry creates in the moral world, nature and truth | fully gaze upon the busy scene around. The crowd 


But J, will, in the end, predominate, The water will find of merry bemgs throng the streets, enjoying the pure 
air and sweet light of heaven—but you are not 


among them—you are alone, because you are poor. 








ing scene, and are willing to be deceived. 
introduced amid the machinery, discover that many !ts level. The plants will grow. Those sickly 
an admired picture, viewed closely, is a valueless seeds which, for some unknown purpose, Provi- | au ' 
daub, and that much that shines and sparkles like dence has scattered among us, willsoon spread their Listen! You almost imagine you hear the screams 
the richest metals and the most precious stones, baneful qualities, and be torn from the ground while of your wife and starving children. You ase her 
when brought out to be coolly examined in the day-| all the human race, without the necessity of law, sickly form wasting away with sorrow, which has 
light, is worthless as the dust which we trample be- | will tacitly unite to cherish the olive, the corn, the | withered the rose that used to bloom upon her cheek, 
neath our feet. It often happens that chance, or! fruit, and the flower. and quenched the fire of her brilliant eyes in fruit- 
rather the great Ruler of the universe, brings with-| I therefore send you Mr. Quince’s manuscripts, less tears. Your heart swells into yourthroat. Your 
in my observation men well calculated to interest | confident that they have not more than the common | “Y€s 4re wet, and ali your soul is agony. 
me. Some display peculiar features of human na- Jot of faults, or at least that whatever they may I paint from life, and far be it from me to censure 
ture, and by analogy I am enabled to compare the |contain must be too palpable to be dangerous. Mr Quince for assaying, with his feeble strength, 
manner in which different circumstances affect the | Sometimes he certainly is wrong, but it is merely | to lift from society that dreadful weight which press- 
same character, and indeed how circumstance form! the miscalculations which will often be the only re- | ©&$ down so many into ruin. 
all our fates. Those who hold the highest rank) ward of the most laborious pursuer of the truth. It! There is one other subject on which, in some 
seem often intended to have been the meanest of has become so fashionable, of late, to condemn all measure, I disagree from my friend. He makes the 
mankind; and I have seen many grovelling in’ sorts of banking institutions, that! do not wonder general state of things worse than they really are. 
wretchedness, vagabonds, drunkards, and evencri-| that Mr. Quince has adopted the general cry. This There is a kind of whining philosophy daily gaining 
minals whose natural genius would have delighted public disapprobation is not without foundation; but, ground, whose everlasting theme is the sorrows and 
ages to come, had it not been crushed in the bud by it is a question with me whether it is not the abuse the vices of mankind. Every institution is ruining 
tempests, or chilled by neglect. | of the privileges granted to these institutions, rather the country. Every statesman isa traitor. Every 
I lately became acquainted with a poor fellow, ‘than the institutions themselves, which should be woman a coquet. Every storm, both in the moral 
a Mr. Thomas Quince, who is the author of the fol-| the object of censure. A well-regulated bank, re-) and physical world, is a dreadful tornado, pregnant 
lowing papers, as he says himself: he is one of the) stricted by salutary regulations, cannot but be use-| with destruction ; and every calm but a deceitful 
strangest fellows you have ever seen. Without any) ful in every species of commerce; but I do not. tranquillity, villanously emptying all the brooks and 
relations, and with but few friends, he wanders about. blame the satirist for exercising hisseverest powers withering up little flowers and pretty hopes by the 
from place to place—here and there picking up a against them as they have been, and still are, char- wholesale. Every agreeable aspect which nature 
few dollars for odd jobs, and thus struggling along’ tered within this state, and other parts of the union. wears is only a veil, like that worn by the prophet 
against the tide, barely able to keep his head above Kentucky will serve asanexample. Between one of Khorassen, to hide features horribly aeformed ; 
water. Sometimes he is a printer, and works away thousand eight hundred and seven, and one thou- and whenever there is a bloody battle, or a horrid 
busily among the types. I once believed he was sand eight hundred and nineteen, fifty-four banks crime—when any occurrence takes place disgust- 
regularly settled in that useful occupation; buthap- were incorporated in a district containing a half a ing to humanity, these sage observers are always at 
pening to enter a book-store, I saw my friend Mr. million of inhabitants. These establishments, after hand to exhibit nature stripped of its mask. Now 
Quince, very well dressed, busied in his new avo- having inundated the state with fictitious paper cur-| this 1s all very fine, yet notwithstanding all that, it 
cation of clerk. The next thing I heard of him he rency, nearly all became insolvent, and produced is all gross nonsense. It is carriedtoofar. Itwould 
was up at Albany, attempting to work on a farm, | great distress and confusion. Our own state has be laughable to perceive the difference between 
which he had scarcely seen, when he returned to little to boast of, as many know to their cost, but }, Mr. Quince’s writings and his conduct. He talks 
New-York, and took to studying law. He con-| am not prepared to enter into a discussion of the @bout love with the fidelity of Sappho, yet to my 
tinued at this with extreme assiduity, and really question ; so the reader must judge for himself. certain knowledge he is at this moment in love with 
began to use the cant phrases of legal men, and to On the subject of imprisoning for debt I agree twenty at least. Buta truce to my observations 
pang Aree ~- ward hers when the | with Mr Quince entirely. The jail which now || 22 oe next you shall have Mr. Thomas —_ 
a ‘fermination of a suit which he had stands in the Park is a disgrace to the nation. It himselt. ' 
brought for six dollars and seventy-five cents and a_ js q mockery that stares every one in the face. The 
half, in which bis client was nonsuite 1 and com-/) Jndian—the savage, when he came from his wilds | REGAL BLISS. 
pelled to pay costs, entirely disgusted him with his into our civilized city, laughed aloud when he un- When Napoleon returned from Waterloo to Paris 
new profession. It was in this humour that he de- derstood the nature of our jail. Let Mr. Quince, be was waited on in his palace by a little boy, for 
termined to gratify his rambling propensities to the ang every other wanderer over the face of nature, whom he had a great partiality. The boy took him 
utmostextent which his finances would permit. On | attack the custom and the sages who sanction it.| some coffee. The emperor sat with his hands over 
his return he came tome with the subsequent pages, When the prisoner is languishing in his cheerless his eyes. ‘‘ Take some,” said the little valet, ‘it 
in which you see his character pretty well por-| cell for his inability to pay his debts, he may reason will comfort you.” ‘Did you not come from Go- 
trayed. Being personally unacquainted with you, | with himself long before he can be reconciled tohis nesse?”’ “No, sire; from Pierre Fite.” Your 
yet being delighted with the man, and knowing) unjust fate. He will say to himself—“ I have done parents have some few acres of land, and a cottage 
that we — in the habit of corresponding, he gave no wrong, aud yet I am punished. I have not the |there, have they not?” “Yes, sire.” “It is in- 
me his MSS. with liberty to add whatever remarks! means of maintaining myself and my family who), deed a happy life!” ejaculated the emperor, and 
! pleased, before I handed them to you. There is) are starving, and instead of giving me work and) again covered his eyes and face with his hand 
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INTERESTING SELECTIONS. 





FIRST APPEARANCES. 


“ When the heart flies out before the understanding, it saves the 
judgment a world of pains.” Sterne. 


I HAPPENED to visit the theatre lately, to witn 
the first appearance of a new performer ! know 
not how the rest of the audience might have thought, 
but I was pleased—yet this, perhaps, is no criterion 
of his merit, for I am, | fear, too apt to be deluded 
by first appearances. And who is there that is not! 


ess 


however they may boast of superior judgment or | 
discrimination? who is there that does not welcome |! 


on their first entrance into life, the dawn of those 
new-raised hopes and dazzling expectations which 
in the early morning of youth please, though per- 
haps they delude us? who does not own, even after 
years have deadened their more impetuous feelings, 
and the blight of disappointment has somewhat 
darkened the brightness of their prospects, that eve- 
ry tint appeared livelier on their first appearance? 
First impressions are almost invariably the most 
decisive, even when they strike us disagreeably ; 
they are, indeed, seldom, if ever erased, though they 
may be unjust. I could mention many who have a 
violent antipathy to the first appearance of a doctor; 
and it must be confessed such a phenomenon bears 
no very auspicious aspect; like a comet, he is ex- 


\\0 


and malevolence. 


Teason to regret that we refused to confide in the || rode along the sunny stream with the majestic state- 


alluring, yet not always deceptive impressions, oc- 
casioned by first appearances. 

This is one of the good effects of trusting to ex- 
|ternals; but there are many whe argue its danger 
|' when it leads us to think favourably at first sight o/ 
‘those who may perhaps be interested to deceive us. 
I am, however, and I fear always shall be, inclined 
to a prepossession in favour of countenances which 
| may exhibit the traits of feeling or benevolence, | 
|the expression of candour, or the smile of innocence. 
| How much more pleasing is it to imagine that the 
emanations of pity, of kindness, of compassion, beam 
through the radiance of a dark-blue eye, than to 
| conclude that it may be only the momentary gleam | 

f self-gratified pride, or the false light of deceit) 
If | am likely to be misled, let 

| me continue in the pleasing error rather than awake 
|\to the cold, dull reality, to the uncharitable conclu-| 


| sion that deception lurks in every charm around us, 


and that we should continually guard our senses 
|against trusting to the delusive suggestions of our 
|\imagination, when we place implicit confidence in 
first appearances. 





| 
Hi 
} 


THE CATASTROPHE. 


| 
} “ O human life, how mutable, how vain! | 


| “ How thy wide sorrows circumseribe thy joy 
i} “ A sunny island in a stormy main, 
“~ A spot of azure in a cloudy shy.” 


pected to be followed by some very extraordinary | Jy was evening, and the reflection of the sun’s re- 
event, though, perhaps, he not unfrequently disap- | ceding rays empurpled the clouds, which, gradually 
points the direful prognostics which had been au-| advancing in the distance, gave an enchanting di- 
gured from his first appearance. | versity to the mellow beauty of an autumnal sky 
On the contrary, nothing can be more agreeable Emma stood at the cottage door, on the road side, 
to the bon vivant than the first appearance of a good || waiting the arrival of the stage, while the charm of 
dinner. Yet, when his appetite has palled, andthe ||the scene, together with the thought of her ap- 
rich viands become tasteless from the repetition, he | proaching nuptials, gave rise in her bosom to those 
will be forced to confess that he enjoyed more plea- heart-thrilling emotions, of which the generous and 
sure while the yet untasted delicacies courted his | amiable are susceptible, under such happy circum- 
acceptance. The professions of friendship, the de- |/stances. The avocations of her destined bridegroom 
lusions of love, the hopes of fame—all, all, we are ‘had called him suddenly away to the city, and, as 
told by philosophers, are false, delusive, unsubstan- || the period of his stay was uncertain, and they had 
tial, like the many-coloured vapours which float be- | already endured the most tantalizing procrastina- 
fore the eyes after our having contemplated the sun, ||tion from similar causes, it was decided she should 
like them they have no foundation, like them they follow him immediately, and their marriage should 
will dissolve in the ether which gave them birth. )'be solemnized there. While Emma stood at the 
Yet who, we may ask, however exalted in the con- | door, her attentive ear was at length agreeably sur- 
sciousness of scientific acquirements, or long-tried | prised by the distant grinding of wheels, and the 
experience, but has at some time been deluded by | clattering tramp of horses, till a few minutes brought 
one or other of these phantoms on their first appear- | the stage beyond the winding angle of the road, and 
Let the casuist who denies this simple po-| before her delighted view. She kissed her father 
land mother, while the tear of affectionate regret 
work, on some of his favourite points of scientific | beamed in her eyes, yet she felt that the absence of 
research, let him employ the whole of his intelli- || her beloved parents would be greatly compensated 
gence, his acquirements, his imagination, (for phi- ||by her once more embracing her only brother, who 
losophy owes much to imagination,) in the execu- ||had been absent two years. 
tion of his darling production ; and let him answer, Again the coach resumed its rapid course, and 
with candour, (if his pride will allow him to be sin- | Emma spent the night in anxiously waiting the ear- 
cere,) if he has not felt some slight emotion of |\liest peep of the gray-eyed dawn, till, outwearied 





ance? 
sition become the author of some long-laboured 


pleasure, some degree of self-complacence at least, 
on its first appearance? 

Yet some good may be deduced even from our fa- 
cility to credit first impressions. How often should 
we be deterred from attempting designs and enter- 
prises, rational and even meritorious, could we per- 
ceive, at first sight, all the difficulties that inter- 
vened between us and the accomplishment of our 
desires; but while our ardour urges us on to reach 
the distant summit of the cliff, we overlook the pre- 
cipice that yawns at its base; while the sun smiles 
on the ocean on which we venture our bark, we 
think not of the devastating storm that may wreck 


home yesterday.” 


by watching, she fell into a gentle slumber. When 
ishe awoke, she beheld on her right the deep blush- 
ing smile of morn, reddening the east, and on her 
left a mighty mass of smoke-disgorging erections, 
|which on enquiry she found was the city Half an 
jhour more brought her to the very heart of it, and, 
labove all, to the heart of her heart’s dear betrothed 
|Henry. After embracing each other with all the 
tenderness of sincere affection, Emma asked Henry 
‘whether he had seen her brother. ‘1 waited on 
him,” he said, “* but I found that be was gone on a lit- 
‘tle country excursion for a week, and was expected 
‘* Then,” said Emma, “ we 





it ere it reach its destined port; and though we may | will call on him to-day.” ‘‘ Why, I have an invita- 
by caution avoid the first, and by perseverance and tion to go down the canal in a pleasure barge to- 
constancy brave successfully the dangers of the lat- | day,” said Henry, “ therefore we'll postpone it till 
ter, yet had these been considered im the cool cal-//to-morrow.” This being agreed on, they proceeded 
culations of prudence, our ultimate success might|/to the canal, where two barges lay gaily trimmed ; 


have been lost, and we should then for ence have|.the signal for starting was soon givep, aud they! 


liness ofthe swan. The magic influence of music, 
and the heavenly loveliness of the diversified scene - 
'ry around them, made the heart half believe the 
fabled beauty and pleasure of enchantment realized. 
How soon was the pleasing delusion interrupted! 
|A shriek announced that a man had fallen into the 
water. Every effort was instantly used, but crowned 
with no other success, than bringing to the shore a 
lifeless corse ; most of the parties left the barges, 
‘and Henry and Emma, when the throng had a lit- 
tle dispersed, pressed forward to behold the unfor- 
tunate. Heavens! what was her agony and dis- 
may, when looking upon the countenance, she saw 
it was her brother. 

| Such is the uncertainty of life, and the contingent 
circumstances connected with it; our dearest hopes 
are frequently wrapt up in the winding sheet of 
death, and the paths of delight too often lead to des- 
pair and sorrow. Such was the fate of Emma! for 
her marriage would not only suffer further delay, 
but the joy of the occasion, whenever it took place, 
would be damped by the mournful recollection of 


|| this melancholy catastrophe —Alas ! 


“ Hlow glowed that bosom bat an hour before, 
» With sweet anticipations of delight 
j * Now agonized with grief, and clouded o'er 
With gloom more dreary than the pall of night \” 





I PRIDE. 


Pride commences with our life, grows with our 
growth, and spreads through all our conversation 
and conduct. She accompanies us through every 
stage, condition, and circumstance of our terrestria! 
course. She intermingles with almost every action 
we perform, and every pursuit in which we engage. 
She attends us to the grave, in all the pomp, so- 
lemnity, and expense of funeral. She engraves her 
ostentatious inscriptions on the stone that covers the 
mouldering body, and when that body is incorpora- 
ted with its original dust, and these words of vanity 
are no longer legible, she attempts by escutcheons 
and pedigrees, and genealogical legends, to perpe- 
tuate the name which wisdom had, perhaps, con- 
signed to oblivion. This is, more or less, the foible, 
this the deformity, this the deep-rooted vice of all 
mankind. Pride appears in the cottage as well as 
in the palace. She sits on the workman’s bench as 
well as on the monarch’s throne. She struts, driv- 
ing a flock of sheep, as well as marching at the head 
of a victorious army. One great cause of wrath and 
contention, and rancor among men, is, whose pride 
has a right to indulgence; who is entitled to that 
pre-eminence, of which both parties are, perhaps, 
equally unworthy ; and who is authorized to vindi- 
cate that superiority at which all aspire, but which 
the generality refuse to every one but themselves 





MR. NOLAN 

Some years ago, a woman who rented a snug 
house in Dublin, alarmed the neighbourhood with 
a strange story of a ghost, dressed as a female in 
black robes, that opened the curtains of her bed, 
surrounded by an illumination like lightning, and, 
with a countenance which showed its owner to be 
labouring under some heavy burden, beckoned the 
woman to follow her. ‘The person haunted called 
in two relations to sleep with hey next night, but 
they were also equally frightened with groans and 
an uncommon noise, and left the house next day. 

The occupier of the house still persisted that she 
was not only haunted, but threatened by the ghost; 
‘and to this she made the most solemn oaths, as well 
as imprecations, and accordingly took lodgings in a 
neighbouring street. 

The story having gone abroad, hundreds were 
‘daily drawn by curiosity into the street where the 
haunted house was; and, it becoming the subject 
of conversation every where, Mr. Nolan, so well 
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known for his poetical and political abilities, took | were really dead. Dr. Hunter, a few moments be- 
| ! 


up a sporting bet that he would suffer himself to be | fore his decease, said to a friend who attended bim, 


locxed up in the house one whole night, without | “If I had strength to hold a pen, I would write how 


the company of any human being. About nine’ easy and pleasant a thing itistodie.” Tasso, when 
o’clock he went, and was shut up; but for the sake | informed by his friend and physician, Rinaldini, that 
of defence against any improper practices, he took, he had no hopes of his recovery, feelingly exclaim- 
with him a dog and a case of loaded pistols. He ed, “Ob Gow! I thank thee, that thou art pleased 
was not released till six o’clock the next morning, || to bring me safe into port, after so long a storm.” 
when he was found by his companions—fast asleep. | 
The following elegant stanzas will best show the || : : 
situation of his mind during the time of his vigils. || It is a fault to speak any thing unnecessarily to 


Suffice it to say, liesaw no ghost, though he heard athe disadvantage of others. We have only to put 
great deal of noise, and loudly threatened to shoot | Ourselves in their places to feel how we should like 
2 such liberties to be taken with our own character ; 


the first one who should approach hin, whether of! 
this world or the other. This discreet ghost de-| that consideration would set the matter in a just light. 


sisted, and the people in that neighbourhvod got rid | 
of their fears. 





A PROPER CONSIDERATION. 





HISTORICAL SCRAPS. 

| Julius Cesar fought 50 pitched battles, and killed one mil- 
‘lien and a half of men—(For whose good?) Manlius, who 
‘threw down the Gauls from the Capitol, had received 23 
| wounds, and taken two spoils, before he was 17 years of age 
'Dentatus fought 120 battles, was thirty times victorious in 
single combat, and received 45 wounds in front. He had 
|among his trophies 70 belts, 8 murial, 3 obsidionel, and 13 
civic crowns. Cato pleaded tour hundred causes, and gained 
\them all. Cyrus knew the names of all the soldiers in his ar- 
my; Lucius Scipio knew the names of all the Roman people. 
Chimedes could relate all he ever heard, in the same words. 
Julius Caesar wrote, read, dictated, and listened to the con- 


If from the cearments of the slient dead 
Our iong departed triends could rise anew, 
Why feel a horror, or conceive a dread, 
To see again those friends whom once we knew * 


Father of ali! thou viv’st not to our ken 

To view beyond the ashes of the grave ; 
"Tis not the idle tales of busy men 

That can the mind appal—The truly brave, 
Seated on reason’s adamantine throne, 
Can place the soul, aud fears no ills unknown 


©! ifthe flinty prison of the erave 
Could loose its doors, and let the spirit flee, 
Why not return the wise, the just, the brave, 
And let once more the pride of ages tree ¢ 
Why not restore » Socrates arain/ 
Ur give thee Newton, as the first of men? 





mentioned by Pliny, who being struck with a stone, forgot 
| his alphabet. A man reputed for his stupidity, falling trom 

his horse, and being trepanned, became very remarkable tor 
| the sprightliness of his genius. The orator Carvinus forgot 
| hisownname. Mithridates spoke to the ambassadors of 22 
different nations without an interpreter. Julius Viator lived 
to an advanced old age, without drinking water or using any 
| kind of liquid nourishment. Crasus, grandfather of the Tri- 
| umvirassus, who was slain by the Parthians, never laughed. 
| He had on this account, the sirname of Angelastus. | 


| ti 
| versation of his friends at the same time. A philosopher ts 
i; 


In this lone room where now I patient wait, 

To try if souls departed can appear, 
O could a Burgh escape his prison gate, 

Or could T think Latouche’s form was near, 
Why fear to view the shades which long must be 
Sacred to freedom and to charity ¢ 


A little onward in the path of life, 
And all must streteh in death theie mortal frame 
A few short stragwies end the weary strife, 
And blot the frail memorial of our name, 
Torn from the promontory’s lofty brow, 
In time the reoted oak itselt lies low. 


} 
} 








pen newwnea FOOTE. 

hc ” 2 —- : || Foote, at times, spared neither friend nor foe ; he suffered 

One of the prettiest specimens of Hindoo poetry no opportunity of saying a witty thing to escape him. If he 
celebrates the history of a youth, who soon afterhis) entertained a serious regard for any one, it was for Holland 
marriage, being compelled to make a long journey, | the actor. The latter was the son of a baker, and died young 
takes leave of his bride in the garden belonging to || Feote attended as one of the aneeeene and the a from 
nis house. There he plants a spikenard; and en- ||“ hom I had this account, declared his eyes were swoilen with 
_— , <mment } I partes tears ; yet, when this gentleman said to him afterwards, “ So, | 
gouns her to watch over it with the most assiduous Foote, you just attended the tuneral of your dear friend,” he 
care. ‘As long as this plant flourishes,” said he, replied, ** Yes, we have just shoved the little baker into his| 
‘all will be fortunate with me; but should it wither oven.’ 
away, some fatal misfortune will, assuredly, happen | vpon the stage. 
tome.” Business, ofan important nature, detained | !me, had a tragedy running its briet career at Covent-garden, 
the bridegroom from his home for several years came in for the honour of a notice. Meeting Foote, the next 
: te t med tt sarb of a Hindo *| morping, in the Ilaymarket, he seemed a good deal diseon- 
On his return, - ee oe oS a a ae certed, and said, “ You are not afironted, are you, that l hinted 
mendicant, in order to see whether his wife had | a: you iu the comedy?’ “Not in such good company, Mr. 
been faithful to him or not during his absence. Foote, but I hear you rather burnt your fingers.” 
Thus disguised, he calls at his house, and being ad-! them alittle, perhaps,” answered Foote ; * but if we do not take 
mitted into the garden, beholds his wife lost toevery liberties with our friends, with whom can we take liberues 7” 
pleasure, but that of weeping over the spikenard, | 

which still flourished under her care. 


Foote was in the habit of introducing real characters 
Among others, Mr. Cradock, who, at this 


* Singed 





CHESTERFIELD 
No wan, (says Lord Chesterfield in a letter to his son,) ean 
' make a figure in this country but by Parliament. Your fate 
| depends on your success as a speaker, and, take my word for 
t. that success turns much more upon manner than matter 


Anquetil Du Perron, the celebrated oriental scho-! sf, pitt Mr. Murray, the Solicitor General, are beyond 
lar, passed many years among the peasants of India. comparison the best speakers. Why? Only because they 
His temperance and self-denial have never, per- jare the orators. They alone can influence or quiet the house ; 
haps, been exceeded. ‘Bread and cheese to the || they alone are attended to in that numerous and noisy assem- 


. : . : } 7 ar ‘ fall while either of them is 
value ofa twelfth ofa rupee, ’ said he, “and water bly, that you might hear a pin fa € - “ a 
| speaking. Is it that their matter is better, or their argument 


from the wéli, are my daily food: I live without stronger than other people's? Docs the house expect extraor- 
fire even in winter; I sleep without bed or bed- dinary information from them! Not in the least; but the 
clothes. I have neither wife, children, nor servants. | house expects pleasure from them, and therefore attends ; finds 
Having no estate, I have no tie tothis world. Alone, | it, and therefore approves ' 

and entirely free, I] am in friendship with all man- | A singular old gentleman, in a neighbouring county, was 
kind. In this simple state, at war with my senses, | waited upon the other day, with a surgeon’s bill, for the pur- 
I either triumph over worldly attractions, or despise pose of being paid After cogitating over its contents for 
them. And looking up with veneration to the su- || %°™e time, he desired the person in waiting for his answer, to 
preme and perfect being, I wait with patience for tell his master that the medicine he should certainly pay tor; 
the dissolution of my body.” 





SELP-DENIAL. 





but that he should return the visits 


, An old schoolmaster, who usually heard bis pupils once a 


|| Week through Watts’ Scripture History, and afterwards asked 





DEATU-BEDS. } 
. them, promiscuously, such questions as suggested themselves 
Cyrus, on the bed of death, desired the Persians to his mind, one day desired a young urchin to tel] him who Jesse 
to rejoice at his funeral; and not lament, as if he) was ? when the boy briskly replied, “ the flower of Dunblane 


———— 
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JUNE 17, 1826. 


Cherokee Alphabet.—The inveation of the new Cherokee 
alphabet, is one of the most remarkable circumstances which 
has ever occurred in the history of the Indian tribes of Ame- 
rica. We lately conversed with a reverend gentleman, who 
has, for some time, laboured as a missionary in the territories 





| of that tribe, and who, from the station he lately held, was 


able to give us some information respecting this interesting 
piece of aboriginal improvement. The American Cadmus 
it seems, is an illiterate Cherokee, unacquainted both with the 
English language and the powers and system of the English 
alphabet. The language of the tribe, though perhaps the 
most copious of any Indian dialect on the continent, is wholly 
composed of tife various combinations of about sixty mono 
syllables. The ingenious savage, aiter a persevering labour 
of two years, having ascertained the certain number of those 
radical particles of his native tongue, invented for each are 
presentative character, and thus tormed a complete, and per 
haps the only syilibiac alphabet in the world. The accom 
plishment of this among a people so little addicted to inven- 
tive study as the savages of our country, is truly astonishing, 
and proclaims the author of it to be a person of no ordinary 
mind. During the course of his labour, it is said, his fellow 
savages olten remarked the singularity of his behaviour, in 
generally sitting apart from his companions, apparently deep 
in thought, and employed in making marks on the ground 
He, however, with true Indian taciturnity, declined speak- 
ing to any one of the object of his study till his work was 
finished. He then took one of his brethren aside, and ex 

plained to him his new invenuon, and ended with saying, 
“*we can now have speaking papers as well as white men.’ 
The newly discovered art was seized with avidity by the 
people of the tribe, and, trom the extreme simplicity of the 
pian the use of 1: soon became general. Any one oa fixing in 
his memory the names and torms oi the letters, immediately 
possessed the art of reading and writing; and the whole could 
be acquired in one day. It is now but two or three years 
since the discovery was made, and reading and writing has 
already become so general among the Cherokees, that they 
not only carry on a correspondence by letter between the differ 

ent parts of their territory, but are also in the habit of taking 
receipts and giving promissory notes in affairs of trade. The 
gentleman trom whom we received this information told us, 
that it is now common, in travelling the lands of the tribes, to 
see directions for the different paths, inscribed on the trees 

The inventor of the alphabet adopted a few of our manu 

script letters. Those were probably the only ones he knew 
of; and it is certain, that he was unacquainted with ther 
power, for he gives proof of it, by applying them to sounds 
wholly different from those they stood for in English. Nearly 
all his characters, however, are of his own invention: they are 
of irregular shape, with sharp and circular turns, and in a bo 

dy have an appearance somewhat similar to that of short 

hard writing. This spontaneous advancement of science will 
probably effect more towards the civilization of the Cherokees 
nation, than all the efforts which our countrymen have made ; 
and may be the means of rescuing at least one branch of ou: 
aboriginal population, from the state of annihilation to which 
they have long seemed approaching. 

The Hebrew MS.—There has lately been deposited, and 
may now be seen, at Peale’s Museum, a curious, and, ip this 
conntry , averyrare specimen oly oluminous oriental penman 
ship. It is a Hebrew manuscript of a large folio size, contain 
ing a copious collection of prayers, hymns, and psalms, with 
selections from the Bible, and extracts from the works of the 
early rabbins. As a specimen of penmanship it is unequalled 
in neatness and beauty by any thing of similar bulk that we 
ever saw, (except perhaps the Lafayetie book,} being writ 
ten with a regularity and clearness superior to that of the best 
printed copy. The leaves are of very fine parchment; anil 
the matter of each page is divided into two columns; each 
chapter commencing with a word or two in very large orna 
mental letters, which are frequently gilded. The title page* 
is beaututully ornamented with gilded letters and paintings 
and contains, among other ornaments, something like an ar 
morial bearing, consisting of a large mystical character, form 
ed by two ot the Hebrew letters schin ({*) linked together 
and surmounted by a diadem, with two lions for supporters 
The manuscript is said, and with much appearance of proba 
bility, to be some centuries old; it is written with the points 
in the square character still in use, with a slight difference 
however, in shape and proportion from the printed Hebrew 
letter. This venerable book, we understand, bas been brought 
from the Holy Land, by an Eastern Jew, who is now in the 
It may perhaps be necessary to inform some of the unlearned 


curious Who may Wish to examine this manuscript, that the tide page 
s to be found where we would look tor the Gnis of an English bouk 
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sity. He intends sending it to England to be disposed of, but || to apologize for his conduct by a direct falsehood, 


has been induced to deposit it for a short time at the Museum, 
for the inspection of the curious. The antiquarians of New- 
York will do well to avail themselves of this opportunity, to, 
examine so valuabie » remnant of the literature and art of 


earlier times 


Hamlet.—Hamiet, the gentle Hamlet, the most amiable ot 
So he is called 


misanthropes, the ventiest of philosophers 
by critics Do they speak truly Hlamiet, we believe, i- 
onsidered by the majority of readers as the most complete- 
y developed character which the genius of Shakspeare ever 
embodied. This is such a good old opinion, and so im harmo- 

y with our generat admiration of the bard of Avon, that we 
would like very much, ti possible, to be made converts to it; 
nd it is principally tor that purpose that we state our objec- 
tions to the doctrine, hoping they may be ¢€ tlectualiy an-wer- 
ed by some worshipper of the immortal poet, more enlight- 
ened than ourselves To speak outat once, (and we trembie 
it,) we do not think the character of Hamiet ts con- 
istent; at any rate, he is not such a being as he iw generally 
tragedy, the first 


10 say 


taken for On reading the first acts of thi 
mpression that we receive of the melancholy prince is, that 
and keen sensibility, with 
His 1b- 


1@ is a youth of tntense though 
eentle manners, and a heart naturally kind and soft 
consolable grief tor the death of his father, the deep sense 

f shame he evinces at the hasty marriage of his mother, the | 
heart-rending emotion with which he listens to the tale of the 
ghost, and his tervent vows to reveuge his parent's * foul, un- 
natural murder,” with the idea that 
he t the 


Hamlet is also in love, and aii tha: we learn of his passion, in 


all COnspire to lmpress us 


amiable and sensitive being we have described 


the early part of the play, tends to strengthen the same fa 
vourable opinion of bis character. His atter-conduct, how- 
ever, is so totally different trom what we w ould naturally ex- 
pect, and so very inconsistent with his former sentiments and 
behaviour, that we are sore.) puzzied to tell what manner of 
man the author intended to make ot him. His outward rude- 
ness to Ophelia may be excused by the embarrassing nature 
of bis situation, which torbade him to think of love: his harsh- 
ness to his mother may, perhaps, be justified by her offence ; 
and bis murder ot Poionius may be palliated by the error 
which led to the rash act; but there can be no apology for his 
callous insensibility after discovering the fatal mistake. On 
raising the arras, through which he had thrust his rapier at 
the concealed person, he discovers that, instead o1 the regi- 
cide, he has slain the tather ot his beloved Ophelia. The 
circumstaace ot his having killed, however unintentionally, a 
good-hearted cld man, whe, though garrulous and meddle- 
ome, had ever evinced a kind interest in his welfare, were 
enough, one would think, to sting with remorse any beart 
possessed of a single spark of humanity, When we add to 
this the fact, that the victim was the father of her whom Ham- 
et loved so well, that 
* Forty thousand brothers 
quantity of love, 


with all their 


the sum, 


* Could not 
* Make up 
we might naturally suppose that the most keen and heart-felt 
roby mustseize the homicide on discovering the consequence 
t his precipitate blow. And what feeling does he evince— 
what passionate burst of contrition tollows the discovery ?— 
Thou itruding fool, tarewell 
* | took thee for thy better, take thy foriune 
be too busy 1s some danger.” 


wretched, rash, 


* Thou find’st to 
Such is the sensibility of the gentle and amiable Hamiet. 
Lhis is no disguise of pretended insanity ; for had he felt what 
uny man should teel at such a time, the thin veil of an “* antic 
disposition’’ could not have concealed the remorseful emo- 
vions of his heart. The same want of feeling discovers itself 


whenever the death of Pullonius is alluded to; so often, in- | 


‘eed, that it is surprising people do not lose their high opinion 
»f Hamlet's amiability before they read the play to the end 
It is true, that sometime alter the deed is done we hear the 
queen say that he is weeping over the body, but a moment af- 
ter, when we might reasonably suppose him to be still weep- 
‘ug, he comes in, cracking bis sentimental jokes upon Rosen- 
erantz, with as much sang froid a» if nothing had happened 

, also, his answers to the king upon the subject. 





King. “Now, Hamlet, where is Polonius? 

Ham Al supper. 

Aing. At supper’? Where?’ 

liam. Not where Le eats, but where he is eaten: a certain con- 


cation of politic Worms are een at Lim.” 


And again— 

King. “Where is Polonius? | 
Ham. Ia heaven; send thither to see: if your messengers find Lim 
not there, seek him in the otber piace yourself. But, indeed, if you 
4nd him not withia this month, you shall nose bim as you goup stairs, 
nto the lobby.” 


Hamiet immediately departs for England, and we do not it to be the work of magic 


| we reject the creed of those who hold him imtaliible 


ject distinet trom the group. 


and very 
coolly tells the bereaved youth that he was himself insane 
when he slew Polonius. Some critics have a very logical 
way of accounting for the apathy of Hamlet, by asserting that 
his whole stock of sensibility, however great, is absorbed by 
This, we think, is not a very na- 


eriettor his father’s death 
strong filial feelings may be 


tural supposition ; for however 
in youth, if a more tender affeotion but gets tooting in the 
heart, itis apt to become predominant ; or, if bot so, It Is cer 
tain to retain such a degree of strength as prevents the other 
This we might suppose to be the 
indeed, ut is plainly the inten 





from wholly excluding it. 
case with the youthful Dane 
tion of the author to represent the love ot Hamlet tor Ophelis 
as enduring, in a greater or less degree, to the last; and it is 
upon this supposition that our charge of inconsistency Is founa 
ed It this charge cap be disproved, it must be done by at 
tributing other qualities to the character than those usuaily 
allowed it. It wiil, perhaps, be looked upou as nothing short 
of presumption in us to charge the tather of the English dra- 
ma with a fauit like this, but though we would not fail im that 
respect which the gigantic genius of Shakspeare demanus, 
itis 
the aim of such to reconcile nature to the poet, and not the 
poet to nature; for they seem to consider the former as the 


original, and the latter as the copy 


Fine Arts.—We beg leave again to call the attention of 
our readers to the national academy of the arts of design = I 
we select any particular pieces for notice, it will not be that 
we think those passed over unworthy, but that our ime and 
iimits only allow us to mention a few prominent objects from 
luemoury. Historical paintiag claims the first attention trom us 
In this department we have seen with pleasure the works of 
Alston, Duniap, and Durand. Mr. Duniap has exhibited s¢ 
veral groups, painted, as the catalogue Lells Us, as studies for 
a great work now in progress under his pencil We wili, at 
ihe tirst is John and the three 





this ume, notice only two 
Marys. John, as the chosen protector of the mother ol the 
Saviour, is near her, but his attention calied off by some ob 
The mother seems absorbed m 
genet, tempered by the contempiation of the greatevents then 
accomplishing—the salvation of mankind. Mary Magdaten, 
in unsuppressed agony, Uas thrown berseil on the Virgin's lap 
and clasps one ot ber hauds ; and a young girl, Mary, the 
daughter of Cleophas, with timid action, attends to both 
Vhere is a sublime severity in the composition of this beau 
usul group, which, u it runs through the whole of the great 
pictare, must produce an effect tar beyond any thing this ar 
tisthas yet produced. 2d. The the 
svidiers, who are preparing to disrobe him tor crucilixion, 
another group by the same hand and tor tue same picture, i» 
The head, attitude, and 


Saviour, surrounded by 


fully equal to the last mentioned. 
expression of the Saviour are in the best style 
is too near the flour. It is literally passed over by the gen 
erality of visiters. 
did gallery as Ume and leisure permit 


The picture 


We shall continue our notice of this splen 


Symmes’ Theory.—A gentleman of this city, who, never 
having heard the theory of the concentric spheres properly 
explained, had always viewed it as the wild chimera of a halt 
disordered imagination, lately attended one of Reynold’s lec 
tures He went, as he himscii contessed, in hopes of hearing 
something sufficiently absurd to give good exercise to his risi 
: but soon felt more inclined to listen than to laugh, and 


bles i 
by the time the discourse was finished, became a thorongh bx 
liever in what he had lately derided. Such sudden conver 
sions, perhaps, are not the most permanent; but they are suf 
ficient to prove that the above theory is more worthy of in 


vestigation than of ridicule. 


Woodstock, Magic, &.—The story of the numerous tricks 
played upon the usurpers of the mansion of Woodstock, b) 
Rochcliffe and his companions, marvellous as it may appear, 
is not only founded on fact, but in most of the instances, lite 
rally true as related in the last Waverley novel. Many strange 
pieces of deception indeed were wrough(, wluch are not men 
tioned in that work. Rocbeliffe. trom hi, knowle of the 


secret passages of the building, was envled to do many things 





which, to those unacquainted w.th those hidden avenues, ap 
peared like the wonders of enchantment. By means of cer 
tain chemical explosions, stunning and fearful sounds were 
produced, while the operations of a machine, constructed 


| 
upon the principle of the camera obscura, raised those sha 
| dowy ilnsions so terrifying to the inmates of the castle. 


This 


| is a good specimen of the delusions which have, in every age, 


becn practised upon the credulous by pretenders to super 


natural power; and we may say with propriety, that the “ silly 
|| fools,”’ as Cromweil called them, were not wrong in believing 


They erred only respecting the 


earn that Ophelia ever enters his thoughts, till after his return nature of that dreaded art, in attributing its origin to the 


from sea, he meets her funeral. He then shows some symptoms 


power of infernal spirits, instead of the dexterity of cunning 


of tenderness and grief, but soon relapses into his usual habit | men; for we will venture to assert, that all which has ever 
of sentiment, jest, aud sarcasm ; and on his last meeting with | borne the name of magic, has been no more than the imposi- 


haerjes previous te the fatal fencing match, he endeavours! tion of humap art upon the fears of the superstitious 


We eighty six person 


often, at the present day, hear of occurrences too marveilous 


to be reconciled to common sense, and yet supported by evi- 
dence which we know not how to contradict ; but this ts ever 
the case where superstition prevails. In the secluded dis- 
tricts of Ireland and Scotland, numerous tales of the direful 
doings of tairies are to be met with, as well substantiated as 
the stories of witches and apparitions in some parts of our own 
and in Turkey, we are told, instances of vampyrism 
“seen, heard, attested, every thing—bat 
snd their apparent 


country 
are in like manner 


Stories of this kind, however, 


true.”” 
proots, are 
which they are founded becomes ge 


they serve only to convince us of the 


sure to vanish as soon as the peculiar belief on 


erally exploded; and 





evils incident to an un- 


enlightened state of society 


Park Theatre.—We are sorry to observe, that the Italian 


opera threatens to exclude the English from the stage. Great 
as the attractions have been at the Park Theatre. during the 
performance of Mrs. Hackett, the house was each night but 
poorly attended Phough we were much cratitied to witness 
the liberality with which the toreign opera was patronized on 
its first introduction into this city, we did not expect to see 
it so wholly engross the attention of the public, as to leave the 
music of our own languace neglected The opera of Der 
Freischutz was pertormed with great spirit, and the songs of 
Bertha were given with the sweetness and skill which might 
have been expected trom the lady who personated that cha 
racter. Mr. Clarke enacted Caspar with his usual ability 

' 


Mrs. Hackett has also appeared in several other operatic cha 








racters A new tarce, called * Wool Gathering.”’ has lately 
been brought out at the Park Theatre It is tounded on the 
old and long laughed at theme of an absent man’s blunders, 
and is well calculated to produce comic effect, though it con 
tains but little originality Itisan old story newly dished up 
We take this opportunity of calling the attention of the pub 
lic to the benefit of Mrs. Hackett, which will take place on 
Monday evening next, on which occasion will be produced 
the musical entertainment of The Ror op. Ww atty Cock- 
ney, Mr. Barnes; Priscilla Tombov, Mrs. Hackett After 


which, Mr. Hackett will make his third appearance on any 


stage, in his sketches of character and imitations, viz: Jona 
York, (with the story of Uncle Ben ;) Knicker 
Mathews, Mr. Kean 
added, the 


(for this night 


than in New 
bocker in Albany, and Imitations of Mr 
Mr. Hilson, and Mr. Barnes 


petit comedy of * The Liar 


lo which will be 
Young Wildin 


only) Mrs. Hacket The evening's entertainments to con 
clude with the popular faree of ** Monsieur Tonson.”" Mon 
sicur Morbleau, Mr. Hackett lickets may be obtained at 


Goodrich’s Circulating Library, (opposite the City Hotel,) 


lontine Cotlee-house ; also at the Theatre on 





at the bar of the 


the day of performance, where the box 
I 





ook is now open, and 


seats may be secured 


Theatre. —Mr. Conway and Mrs. Duff continue 


g stars of this Theatre, where they have lately 


Chatham 
to be the rulu 
appeared together in Venice Preserved, and Romeo and Ja 
liet; and also in the tragedy of Pizarro. The Jaffier and Ro- 
meo of Mr ll known that it were needless 
at present to speak of them at th The Belvidera 
and Juliet of Mrs. Doff were such as we might expect from 
lhe 


» which the former chavacter is introduced were 


Conway are so Ww 


ny len 


what we have already seen of her acting agonized 


scenes int 


fearfully true to natur and we ever find that in similar pas- 
sages, where the lioness of woman's nature is roused, the his 


trionic talents of this lady «shine with unequalled splendour 


On Monday eventing Mr. Conway ippeared as Rolla, for th 
first ime, we beleve, in this city ; and we cannot, with can 
dour say, that the performance was of a kind calculated ty 

| much to che very breh reputation which he has already 
acquired Vir. C. we think, able to fall into opposite ex 
themes We have often known him to be over boisterous 


and loud, but he gave many passages, which should have been 
more than sudible, in a tone so very low that they could not 
be beard. Neither do we think the part of Alonzo well 


adapted to the style of Mr Wallack. We have seen both 


those characters much better acte? by persons of lees repnta- 
tion thau those who performed the The 
Elvira of Mrs. Duif deserves the same praise which we have 
bestowed upon the rest of her characters. And Miss Riddle 
was very pretty in Cora. Mr. Scott improves wonderfully 
his personation of Pizarro was ex cut 


1 on this oecasion 


Theatrical items.—Kean has sent to England two thousand 
pounds sterling, being @ portion Of bus profits realized im this 


country. Poor Kilner, whilst jumping from a chaise, a few 
' 

days since, fractured his ler (9 a most distressing man- 

ner.—The Ball's Head Theatre begins to assame quite a fa 


vourable appearance, and i¢ is whispered that Mr. Booth is 
to be the stage manager -~M; Hamblin took their 
bene&t at the Providence Theatre on Saturday evening last 


and irs 


Report of Deaths.-~The city inspector reports the death of 
vuring the week ending on Saturday Lact 
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THE MINSTREL. 


| 
POETRY, fa: trom injuring society, is one of the great instruments ll 
of its refinement and exaltation. {t lifts the mind above ordinary |} 
life, gives it 4 espite from depressing cares, and awakens the con- | 
sciousness of its affinity with what is pure and noble. In its legiti- 
mate and highest efforts, it bas the same tendency and aim with || 
Christianity; that is, to epiritualize our nature. True, poetry has | 
been made the instrument of vice. the pander of bad passions ; buat | 
when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and parts with much of its |) 
power, and even when poetry is enslaved to licentiousness or mis- || 
anthropy, she cannot wholly forget her true vocation. Strains of | 
pure feeling, touches of tenderness, images of innocent happiness, || 
sympathies with what is good in our nature, bursts of scorn or in- | 
dignation at the hollowness of the world, passages true to our moral || 
nature, often escape in an immoral work, and show us how bard it || 
is for a gifted spirit to divorce itself wholly from whatis good Po- | 
etry has a vatural alliance with our best affections. It delights in| 
the beauty and sublimity of outward nature and of the soul. It in- 
deed portrays with terrible energy the excesses of the passions; 
but they are passions which show a mighty pature, which are fall of 
power, which command awe, and excite a deep though shuddering 
sympathy. [ts great tendency and purpose is, to carry the mind be- | 
yond and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ;—to | 
lift it into # purer element, and to breathe into it more profound and | 
enerous emotion. Lt reveals te us the loveliness of nature, brings 
ck the freshness of youthful feeling, revives the relish of simple | 
pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed the) 
spring time of our being, refines youthful love, strengthens our in- 
terest in human nature by vivid delineations of its tenderest and | 
loftiest feelings, spreads our sympathies over all classes of society, | 
Knits us by new ties with universal being, and through the bright- 
ness of its prophetic visions, belps faith to lay bold on the future life. | 
i} 


To fa. 
Take, take thy worthless gifts again, 
Ther charms are lost to me ; 


Thy baseness now has broke the chain { 
That bound my soul to thee ; 
| 

















P } 


| 
} 


Then take them all, | do not seek | 
To kuow why thus I'm free; } 

T only know thou'rt false as weak, | 
And spurn thy gifts and thee. | 
There's other lips can sweetly smile, || 
Aud eyes that brighter shine ; i 
There's other hearts more free from guile \| 
And lov'd far more than thine. i 
And now | marvel how I loved } 
One worthless as thou art ; | 

I now can view thy charms unmoved 
And ob ! ‘tis bliss to part. { 

} 


Then go, and like the wandering bee, 
Keep sipping from each flower ; 
On fools go feed thy vanity, 
While yet thou hast the power 
But when they know thee as do J, 
They'll break thy hated thrall ; 
And thou'lt be pass'd unnoticed by, 
Forgot and scorn d by all. 
eae 
To Squarillina. 
Take away thy idle token ; 
Now its worth to me is vain, i! 
For the heart that thou hast broken 
Holds no faith in thee again. 


Fpwiy. 


| 
Since thy love no longer blesses, 
All the prize | beg of thee 
Is a wreath to bind my tresses, \ 
From the weeping willow tree {| 
While thine eyes so long adoring, | 
Gaily bask in other rays; \ 
While thy toague, so oft imploring, Hi 
Swells another beauty’s praise. 
Gan this bauble calin my sorrow, i} 
Can it smooth my troubled brow ’ 
Ev'ry look would only borrow 
Mem'ry of thy fickle vow. 
You may yet regret my weeping, 
Yet may learn to prize the heart ‘} 
Love had given to your keeping, i 
Ere from life's dull round you part | 
And tho’ my complaints are ended 
Tho’ my tears in silence pour, 
And my last adieu is blended i 
With the preseat | restore. 
Vainly shall you seek to sever i} 
Stings my wrongs have left behind, | 
Conscience still shall hold for ever 


. . : ° ! 
(iult’s trae mirror to your mind. Pompry. | 


| 
| 


| The Absent Packet=-Shdip. 


“ A brave vessel, 


“ Who had no doult some noble creatures in ber.” 





She comes not yet! 

Though anxious hearts, 

And weeping eyes are watching for hex 

Hope says, her sails are bravely set ; 

Whilst every wave she lightly parts— 

But Fear cries out, the seas are o'er her 
God of heaven, protect her ! 
God of heaven, direct her! 


She comes not yet ! 
Though time and tide 
Give, by their fleeting, fearful token. 
Though mothers’ cheeks are pale and wet; 
While sires in vain their sorrows bide ; 
And children’s sleep is sadly broken 
God of heaven, protect her! 
God of heaven, direct her! 


She comes not yet! 
Though summer comes, 
With laughing waves, and rainbows glowing— 
Though swaliows seek their sunny homes; 
Though fishers tearless ply the net, 
And rocky wood is richiy flowing. 

God of heaven, protect her ! 

God of heaven, direct her ! 


She comes not yet! 
But prayers have sprung 
To Him, whose arm is in the thunder ; 
And she may now with isles have met, 
Where Charity is warm and young, 
Whilst we cry out with fear and wonder 
God of heaven, protect her ! 
God of heaven, direct her! 


Song. 

Go forget me—why should sorrow 

O’er that brow a shadow fling? 
Go forget me—and to-morrow 

Brightly smile and sweetly sing. 
Smile though | should not be near thee ; 
Smile—though | should never hear thee ; 

May thy soul with pleasure shine 

Lasting as the gloom of mine. 


Like the sun, thy presence glowing, 
Clothes the meanest thing in light 
And when thou, like him art going, 
Loveliest objects fade in night, 
All things looked so bright about thee 
That they nothing seem without thee ; 
by that pure and lucid mind, 
Earthly visions are refined. 


Go, thou visson wildly gleaming, 
Softly on my soul that fell: 
Go, for me no longer beaming— 
Hope and beauty, fare thee well 
Go, and all that once delighted 
Take, and leave me all benig hted ; 
Glory’s burning, generous swe!! 
Fancy and the poet's shell 
SS 
The last pale ray of evening light 
Is tading o'er the sea; 
Twill wake again with waning night— 
‘Twill wake again in beauty bright, 
But when, sweet Hope, for me? 
Hope! Ah ‘tis but the silver spray 
That dances on the wave: 
The mountain mist that floats away ; 
A rainbow smile—a meteor ray— 
Its only home—the grave ! 
Eee 
You've stol'n my doating soul away, 
Maria pity my despair ; 
Return it to its place, | pray, 
Or take my person to your care 


C.E. E. 


Che Dream of Lndspmion. 
The sun had just set o’er the green isie of i’atmos, 

The bright star of eve had just risen o’er the steep; 
Where, bard by bis flock, the young shepherd of Latmos, 

All fair in bis beauty, lay cradled in sleep. 


Which, while it refreshes, oppresses the soul , 
Strange visions of darkness and light, without number, 


| 
| 
| He slept—but it wasnot that undisturbed slumber, 
| Appeared in chaotic confusion to roll 


Earth seemed al! deprived, as by magic, of motion— 
| E’en Jove’s mighty self stood transfixed with despair 
| No tide, not a wave, swelied the surface of ocean, 
For Neptune no more was omnipotent there. 
} 
| 


Still, still he dreamed on—not a night-breeze was playing 
In soft, fairy whispers the laure!» among ; 

The sheep ow the thyme-banks no longer were straying 
All nature was bushed save the nightingale’s song. 


Twas thus, as be slumbered, a bright cloud of glory 
| Came o'er him, vet broke not, the while, his repose 
It vanished—an« trom it al! chaste, as in story 

Vet fairer, the form of Diana arose 


“ Long time. hapless shepherd ' I've seen, and for ever 
| “ Am fated to see.” she exclaim'd, “ thy distress; 
“ Not idly, though vainly—since never, ob | never 

* Must Dian accept of a mortal’s caress. 


* Vet still what I can I wil! give to thee—(languish 
“ No more then for pleasures thy birth-right above)— 
“1D give thee fair Friendship—the soother of anguish 
* Not dark as Despair, nor yet lambent as Love. 


“ Yes—t riendship, wh ch. (ree from Love's selfish caresase* 
“ Enchains, but beguiies not th’ affections the while; 

“ The dark cload of sorrow, which often oppresses 
“ The spirit, disperses it Friendship but smile. 


“ Then fare thee weli, shepherd! should Venus around thee 
“ Her Cyprian mantle endeavour to roll, 

“ Dispel the illusion! say Dian has bound thee 
“ Witb that which enchains—not the heart—but the son! 


And still on the verge of the moon-crested mountain 
The form of Endymion is fabled to move, 

And masy a Greek girl, as she weeps by its fountain, 

Full oiten for Friendship would barter young Leve. 





An Ender to mp Hadn’s Album. 


“Or quam formosa ! cerebsum non habet.” 





A pretty little volume, with a pretty little cover ; 
| A frontispiece. o'er which two pretty little cupids hover 
| An acrostic on the pretty little owner of the book ; 
| A portrait of a pretty little shepherd with a crook ; 
H Some sianzas by a pretty little authoress of fame ; 
Some others by Lugenio—a pretty little name; 
| Two pretty little similes about a pair of eyes; 
{ Three pretty little elegies, stuck prevty full of sighs 
} A pretty little picture of a virgin ina grove, 
} A ditto of a pretty little gentieman in love— 
| Each smiling in the other's face as prettily as can be 
| A pretty little tale in prose, like * Eloise’ or * Granby .’ 
| A pretty little pastoral, remarkably romantic ; 
| A ditto by a youngster who is manilestly frantic ; 
Some pretty little music rather hard to understand 
A pretty little Venus. with a turtie-dove in band; 
| An ode to Love, a thundering Pindaric on Despair, 
i) Both pretty little touciing manufactures, you may swear 
i} Two pretty little couplets on two pretty lips and small, 
] (Which I never yet bave kiss’d, and am afraid 1 never shall 
A pretty littie sunset, full as red as any rose, 
With verses like the twilight, made to lull you to repose; 
\| ‘Three pages upon nothing, but intended to be wit, 
Reversing the oid proverb of ex nihi/o nal fit. 
i A pretty little storm, described in pretty little rhyme, 
Which, but for its absurdity, would really be sublime ; 
i A pretty little anagram ; two riddles on a tear; 
| Three rebuses by one who is no conjurer, I fear; 
A pretty little satire, inoffensive as a child; 
| A tempest in the Highlands, which looks any thing but wii: 
I A pretty little etching of Canova’s Graves, merry all 
jj And talkative, apparently, as mutes are at a burial ; 
} A preity little Adam, and a pretty litue Eve— 
(Quite a summer eve in beauty) with a posy in her sleeve 
| A pretty littie story of a wild Italian bandit, 
| Exceedingly affecuag, if one could but understand it; 
i} Some pretty little dowers, and some pretty little shells, 
1 Bepainted most divinely by some pretty London belles ;-+ 
\ Dear reader, all these pretty iittie items, great and small, 
; Are a pretty iittle iady’s, who is prettier than all. 
1 


| 
{ 
| 
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